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A significant milestone for 
Ontario’s education system 


This booklet presents details of a major new program introduced by the 
Ministry of Education to improve and expand the teaching and learning of French 
as a second language in Ontario schools. 

The new program is designed to encourage school boards, by means of signifi- 
cant and identifiable grants and other incentives, to increase the availability and 
depth of programs in French for pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 

Our goals are: 

(1) to increase the basic level of knowledge of French among all or most 

English-speaking pupils; 

(2) to provide increased opportunities for those students who have the 

desire and capability to achieve a meaningful level of bilingualism; and 

(3) to develop in our young people an increased appreciation for the presence 

of French as a major cultural element in Canadian life. 

In recent years, the teaching of French in Ontario schools has been increasing 
to an extent that surprises many people. For example, just about half of our 
elementary school children are now taking French in their curriculum; virtually 
all Ontario school boards now offer some type of program in French in their 
elementary schools. In secondary schools the percentage of total enrolment is 
smaller but the numbers are nonetheless large: 211,000 secondary school 
students in Ontario are receiving French instruction. 

Impressive as the statistics may be, however, there remains a much better job 
to be done. There is a need to extend the availability of programs, to introduce 
more children to French at a younger age, and to make it possible for more 
pupils to devote enough time to the study of French to be able to achieve a 
more meaningful grasp of the language and a better understanding of the culture 
and heritage behind it. 

In June of 1973, I announced in the Legislature the establishment of a 
Ministerial Committee on the Teaching of French. The primary assignment of 
this Committee was to review the aims and objectives of French language 
courses in our schools, and at the same time to consider cirruculum and tech- 
niques for teaching French to English-speaking students of Ontario. 
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The Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Robert Gillin, Curriculum Services 
Officer in the London regional office of the Ministry of Education. Eleven other 
educators from across the Province, representing all levels of education, were 
also members of the Committee. 

The Committee’s report, which came to be known as the Gillin Report, was 
presented to me in September of 1974. It was generally acknowledged to be an 
excellent document reflecting a high degree of wisdom and foresight. It con- 
tained a total of 67 recommendations, and indeed has formed the basis of the 
new program which is described in this booklet. 

Reaction to the Gillin Report was widely solicited, and indeed prompted 
response, overwhelmingly positive, not only from official bodies representing 
trustees, teachers, administrative officials and other groups, but also from many 
individuals having an interest in French-language instruction in Ontario schools. 
Full consideration has been given these views in developing our new program, as 
I believe is clear in this booklet. 

In working out the details of the new program, we also had the benefit of a 
considerable amount of valuable research conducted primarily in the Ottawa/ 
Carleton area with funds supplied to a large extent by the Ministry. The reports 
of five teams of researchers who examined many facets of French instructional 
programs in the Ottawa region were examined publicly at an open colloquium 
in that city in April of 1976, to which were invited international experts for 
comment and advice. A sixth research project, concluded subsequently, 
examined cost factors related to various types of French-language instructional 
programs. 

All of this research, which reflects the practical approach to education 
research that has been adopted in Ontario in recent years, has proved to be of 
considerable assistance to us. 

It should also be noted that representatives of the Ontario Teacher’s Federa- 
tion, the Ontario School Trustees’ Council, the Ontario Association of Educa- 
tion Administrative Officials and the Ontario Catholic Supervisory Officers’ 
Association were given information about the new program in advance, before 
all details were firmly in place. Comments and advice received from these 
groups have been incorporated into the program described in this booklet, and 
will have undoubted influence as we progress into the future. 

On the available evidence, it is apparent that there is no best way of learning 
French, or one best age for beginning the study of French. It is also evident that 
there are varying opinions, perhaps equally valid, among educators, parents and 
students, as to the degree of “bilingualism” or facility with the French language 
which ought to be viewed as a standard. Certainly there is agreement that not all 
young people can be, or should be, expected to achieve equal levels of fluency; 
it is not our aim to make every pupil fully bilingual. 

Consequently, the new program is based upon a large degree of flexibility as 
it applies to local school boards. While the Government will provide significant 
grants and other incentives to encourage school boards to expand and improve 
French instruction in their schools, the nature and extent of the programs 
will continue to be school board prerogatives, based upon the needs and wishes 
of their constituent citizens. 


It should be pointed out, however, that where a Core Program in French is 
offered at the elementary school level, it should include all pupils enrolled in 
the grade or grades involved (except, of course, those in Immersion Programs), 
rather than a select group of such pupils. In other words, where Core Programs 
are offered, they will continue to be considered an integral part of the curriculum 
and consequently not optional for individual pupils. 

There are a variety of ongoing projects and activities which, while not stressed 
specifically in this booklet, are very much related to the overall aims of the new 
program, and as such will be continued with renewed encouragement. These 
include programs such as Project Canada, and immensely successful school- 
twinning project, the student exchange program operated by the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews, Visites Interprovinciales, and the Bilingual 
Exchange Program, all of which receive funding from the Ministry. 

It will be obvious to everyone who examines the program described here that 
strong initiatives are being undertaken in vital areas that will tangibly affect the 
expansion and improvement of programs in French as a second language. 
Paramount among these are: 

(1) Greatly-increased provincial grants to those school boards which decide 
to increase the availability and depth of French instructional programs. 

(2) Immediate action in the preparation of contemporary and practical 
curriculum guidelines for teachers, utilizing the expertise of talented 
teachers and other French specialists from across the Province. 

(3) A major effort to reprint good existing curriculum materials which have 
been developed by school boards already involved in teaching French as 
a second language, for distribution to all school boards. 

(4) Strong financial encouragement through the Province’s Learning Materials 
Development Plan to stimulate the development of new curriculum 
materials and supplemental instructional aids to assist teachers. 

(5) Major steps to increase the number of teachers qualified and competent 
to teach French as a second language, and immersion French. 

(6) Special additional grants to transform vacant classrooms in elementary 
schools into French learning centres, which can dramatically improve 
the effectiveness of instruction and the level of learning. 

These are significant and meaningful starting points. However, as the new 
program begins to take effect, and as French instructional programs are 
expanded and upgraded over the next few years, it will be natural that particular 
questions and perhaps new needs will emerge. One can readily predict, for 
example, that curriculum will need to be continually refined as we proceed. New 
techniques will be required for better evaluation of pupil progress and the 
effectiveness of programs and teaching methods. Further suggestions regarding 
teacher training may also arise. 

In moving purposefully and vigourously now, we are aware that such needs 
and questions will inevitably develop. However, were we to wait until all 
possible future questions were answered, valuable time would be lost unneces- 
sarily. It is important that we begin now, because the foundation and the need 
to build on it exist now. 


In the context of Canada 1977, one paragraph from the Gillin Report, 
written nearly three years ago, is worth particular note: 

“In Ontario there is now, happily, a much wider understanding of the fact 
that Confederation is a partnership of two language communities, and that 
Canada’s choice of a mosaic rather than a melting-pot offers a rich heritage and a 
source of pride. There is a growing feeling that Ontario, as Quebec’s nearest 
neighbour, should take the lead in promoting French rights and the French 
language. This Province has the educational system, the wealth, and the goodwill 
to ease some of the strains in the fabric of Confederation.”’ 

Of course, Ontario has some very important and practical reasons of its own 
to promote a higher level of knowledge and understanding of French among 
many more of its young people. It often comes as a revelation to people to 
learn that the number of French-speaking Ontario citizens is close to a half 
million. In fact, there are more citizens of Ontario whose first language is French 
than there are French-speaking citizens in all other provinces of Canada com- 
bined, with the exception, of course, of the Province of Quebec. 

In other words, even if we look no further than our own provincial borders, 
there is ample reason on human and educational grounds to promote a higher 
degree of understanding and appreciation between our two founding peoples. 
Quite simply, it is an excellent way to promote the continued strength and 
vitality of our total population. 

This Province’s commitment to our French-speaking citizens has been stated 
strongly many times. The program described in this booklet — the teaching of 
French as a second language — is related to this commitment, because of its 
potential as a binding force among our people. 

But there is much more to this commitment, particularly our recognition of 
the right of our French-speaking young people to receive their education in their 
own language. Major improvements have been achieved in this area during recent 
years, and we will soon be announcing new initiatives that will further strengthen 
educational programs for our Francophone students. 

The new plans for improving the teaching and learning of French as a second 
language in Ontario schools, as outlined in this booklet, are nothing less than 
exciting. Iam convinced that this can be a significant milestone in the continuing 
improvement of the Province’s education system. 

I am equally convinced that the anticipated co-operation of all school boards 
and citizens will contribute significantly to making the program work for the 


maximum benefit of pupils. 


Thomas L. Wells 
Minister of Education 


April 18, 1977 


Learning a second language: 
Part of the basic foundation 


There is a great deal of talk today, and properly so, about the importance of 
the “basic skills” in education. The 3 R’s — reading, writing and arithmetic — 
and other fundamentals have a high standing in our educational priorities, 
because they comprise a large part of the basic foundation for later learning and 
successful adult life. 

But there is much more to education than these basic skills. We expect that 
our young people will learn about our history, our literature, our geography, our 
democratic way of life. We expect that they will learn to think for themselves, to 
develop self-confidence, to acquire moral values that will give them strength of 
character. 

In short, we expect that our schools will give our young people the academic 
and the social foundation that will equip them to become responsible and 
fulfilled members of our society. 

Language learning is part of this foundation. For our young people, it is part 
of being Canadian. If we want our young people to mature into well-rounded 
and responsible adults, it is important that they be given opportunities to 
broaden their horizons, to learn about their nation, to explore another language 
and another culture. 

In the 1974 Report of the Ministerial Committee on the Teaching of French 
— the Gillin Report — the purpose and place of French in the curriculum for 
English-speaking young people was stated with clarity and foresight: 

“Languages have always occupied a prominent place in the secondary school 
curriculum. The study of languages is an enriching educational experience. 
Clarity and forcefulness of expression are dividends that it offers, as are 
opportunities to study ideas that have shaped the world, and great men and 
women who have made history. Languages unlock treasures of other cultures not 
accessible through mere translation. 

“In Canada, French has a privileged place. Like English, it is a language of 
world stature. It is the mother tongue of a quarter of our fellow Canadians, and 
one of the two official languages of our country. Learning both the languages 
encourages the growth of communication and respect, both of which are needed 
to bind this nation together. 

“In Ontario we have more opportunities for cultivating proficiency in French 
than most Canadians. We have more chances to benefit from command of both 
languages. Countless positions, both public and private, are open to bilinguals. 
Our contacts with Quebec, through industry, commerce, the professions, the 
arts, government, travel and sport, are increasing constantly. 

“It is the basic right of every child in this Province to learn French by the 
best available methods for as many school years as he can profit from the 
ex pelicice=s 

The Gillin Report, too, looked beyond the narrow boundaries of our Province 
and our nation: 


“Rapid travel and communication, together with the startling increase in the 
world’s population, have eliminated any possibility that Canadians can live in 
isolation in the future. Moreover, nations are becoming more and more 
interdependent. The questions that hold our interest, such as energy, nutrition, 
monetary systems, and ecology, are international in scope. 

‘To bring up children who cannot communicate with other people in this 
world is simply not defensible. A unilingual education is out of date.” 


Three types of programs 


For purposes of clarity and convenience, the new program defines three types 
of instructional programs based upon the accumulation of instructional time in 
French as a second language: 

(1) Core Programs designate a basic pattern of instruction in French as a 
second language whereby pupils take a period of instruction in French each day, 
usually 20-40 minutes per day. 

(2) Extended Programs are those which include a Core program in French as a 
second language as well as one or two other subjects in which French is the 
language of communication. 

(3) Immersion Programs are those in which most of a pupil’s instruction is 
given using French as the language of communication. Time allotments may 
vary; a frequent pattern is to expose pupils to heavy immersion in the first year 
or two of the program, then perhaps to reduce the immersion time in subsequent 
years. 

It is an underlying and fundamental principle of the new plan that all three 
types of programs — Core, Extended and Immersion, and combinations thereof 
— are valid approaches to the teaching of French as a second language, according 
to the objectives which are established by school boards. 


Achievement levels defined: 
What are the objectives? 


In the past there has been widespread misunderstanding of the aim of French 
instructional programs. Much of the misunderstanding has arisen from the use of 
the word bilingual. 

It is not the aim of Ontario schools to make every pupil fully bilingual. 
Obviously, not all pupils who begin the study of French will continue long 
enough to achieve any recognized degree of bilingualism. 

On the one hand, it is important that full opportunities are provided for 
English-speaking young people who want to learn to speak French fluently. At 
the same time, it is equally important that opportunities be provided for all or 
most English-speaking pupils to achieve a basic knowledge of French. And at 
both ends of this spectrum, it is important that our young people be given full 
opportunities to acquire at least a basic empathy with French-speaking people 
and an understanding of their culture; this will strengthen an atmosphere of 
cordiality and mutual respect appropriate to the heritage of our Province and 
our nation. 

There are many factors which contribute directly to the effectiveness of 
French instructional programs. The quality of teaching and the curriculum, for 
example, are of paramount importance. Organizationally, it is considered that 
the key factor is the number of hours of instruction in French, or in other 
subjects using French as the language of communication. In other words, the 
more hours a pupil spends in French, the higher the level of achievement is likely 
tOIDEr 

What can an average student be reasonably expected to achieve by the end of 
the secondary school program? Informed opinion suggests that three achievement 
levels can be defined: 


(1) THE BASIC LEVEL, achievable through at least 1,200 hours of French 
instruction during the student’s school career, is considered to mean that the 
student: . 


(a) has a fundamental knowledge of the language — its grammar, 
pronunciation and idiom, an active vocabulary of 3,000 — 5,000 words, and 
about 100 basic sentence patterns; 

(b) can participate in simple conversation; 

(c) can read, with the aid of a dictionary, standard texts on subjects of 
interest; 

(d) is capable of resuming the study of French in later life if the desire or 
need arises. 

(ec) has developed a basic knowledge and appreciation of the culture and 
aspirations of French-speaking Canadians. 

Achievement of this BASIC LEVEL of competency is a reasonable 
expectation for students who follow an expanded Core Program of French as 
envisioned under the new plan. 


(2) THE MIDDLE LEVEL, achievable through at least 2,100 hours of French 
instruction during the student’s school career, is considered to mean that the 
student: 


(a) can read newspapers and books of personal interest with occasional help 
from a dictionary; 

(b) can understand radio and television news, and other programs that are of 
personal interest; 

(c) can participate adequately in conversation; 

(d) has absorbed information about the culture, society, customs, economy, 
government and institutions of a French-speaking community; 

(e) could function quite well in a French community after a few months’ 
residence. 

This MIDDLE LEVEL of competency should be attainable if the Core 
Program is extended by taking another subject or subjects in French — i.e. with 
French as the language of communication; mathematics, science and social 
studies have been successfully taught in this way in various grades. Using French 
as the medium of instruction in a subject, in addition to teaching the language as 
language, provides opportunity and motivation to use French as a means of 
communication — which is essential to achieve more than an intellectual grasp of 
the language. It is also anticipated that students striving for the MIDDLE 
LEVEL of competency will have opportunities to interact with their French- 
speaking peers in exchanges, summer camps or travel. 


(3) THE TOP LEVEL, achievable through at least 5,000 hours of French 
instruction during the student’s school career, is considered to mean that the 
student: 


(a) can take further education with French as the language of instruction at 
the college or university level — that is, understand lectures, write papers, and 
take part in class discussions; 

(b) can accept employment using French as the working language, or live in a 
French community after a short orientation period; 

(c) can participate easily in conversation; 

(d) understands and appreciates the emotionai attitudes and the values held in 
common by members of a French-speaking community. 

This TOP LEVEL of competency should be attainable through Immersion 
Programs, which imply a far greater experience with French than is provided in 
either Core or Extended Programs. Most Immersion Programs now in operation 
specify two or three years in which nearly 100% of the instructional time is 
given in French, followed by several years of language maintenance when the 
time devoted to French is maintained at about 50% of the school day. Such 
programs imply that French is not only the medium in which subjects are 
taught, but that it is also the means of communication between pupil and 
teacher and pupil and pupil in the classroom and, as much as possible, beyond 
the classroom. It is also anticipated that students striving for the TOP LEVEL of 
competency will have opportunities to interact with their French-speaking peers 
in exchanges, summer camps or travel. 


Funds for French 
as a second language: 
A new and expanded plan 


Under the new program, a totally new and greatly expanded funding plan is 
introduced. The new grants will be clearly identified as being for the support of 
programs in French as a second language at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels. They will be conditional upon Ministry approval of the school 
board’s plans for teaching French as a second language. 

The aim is to use provincial grants as major financial incentives to encourage 
school boards to: 

(1) improve and expand their Core Programs in elementary schools, with a 
view to getting pupils started early on daily 40-minute French instruction 
periods (recognizing that there is still a place for 20-minute periods especially in 
primary grades). 

(2) improve and expand their secondary school programs in French in order 
to motivate more students to continue with French. 

(3) improve and expand the opportunities for pupils who wish to pursue 
higher levels of achievement in French by taking Extended or Immersion 
Programs. 

The new grant plan is based on the idea that the more instructional time a 
pupil receives in French, the greater the likelihood of achieving a facility with 
the language. Generally speaking, the more hours of French instruction 


HOW DAILY INSTRUCTION TRANSLATES INTO ACCUMULATED HOURS 


@® A student receiving 20 minutes of 
instruction in French per day is . 
considered to accumulate 60 hours in one school year 


A student receiving 40 minutes of 
instruction in French per day is 
considered to accumulate 120 hours in one school year 


A student receiving 40 minutes of 

French PLUS 40 minutes of 

another subject given in French 

per day is considered to accumulate 240 hours in one school year 


For Immersion Programs, a simple method of calculation is to take the average 
number of daily minutes of instruction using French as the language of com- 
munication, and multiply it by 3. The resulting figure is the number of hours 
accumulated in that year. 
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accumulated by a pupil through his or her school career, the larger the grant 
from the Province to the school board. 

The new plan recognizes Core, Extended and Immersion Programs as all being 
integral parts of an overall program of French as a second language — with each 
school board deciding upon its own emphasis in offering one or more of these 
approaches. There is a basic emphasis on the elementary school level, but 
significant incentives are also provided that lead logically to the retention of 
more students in French programs for greater lengths of time in secondary 
schools. 

Here, in general terms, is how the new “accumulated hours” grant plan will 
work for the various grade levels in Ontario schools. 

(The dollar figures shown are the amounts recognized for Provincial grants. 
Each school board receives a percentage of these amounts based on local 
assessment strength, with the balance raised locally, in accordance with the 
normal Provincial policy of equalization of educational opportunity regardless of 
location or assessment wealth). 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 6 


(PREVIOUS FUNDING: $54 per pupil for a program in French that averaged a 
minimum of 20 minutes of instruction per day — i.e., 60 hours per year). 


(1) For pupils who have accumulated fewer — $70 per pupil per year if pupils 


than 120 hours of instruction in French continue to receive at least 20 
by the beginning of the school year. minutes per day. 

(2) For pupils who have accumulated — $110 per pupil per year if 
between 120 and 359 hours of pupils continue to receive at 
instruction in French by the beginning least 40 minutes per day. 


~ of the school year. — $70 per pupil per year if pupils 


continue to receive between 
20 and 40 minutes per day. 


— $0 if pupils do not take at 
least 20 minutes of French per 


day. 
(3) For pupils who have accumulated at — $150 per pupil per year if 
least 360 hours of instruction in French pupils continue to receive at 
by the beginning of the school year. least 40 minutes per day. 


— $70 per pupil per year if pupils 
continue to receive between 
20 and 40 minutes per day. 


— $0 if pupils do not take at 
least 20 minutes of French per 
day. 
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GRADES 7 AND 8 (PLUS GRADES 9 AND 10 IN SEPARATE SCHOOLS) 


(PREVIOUS FUNDING: $54 per pupil for a program in French that averaged a 
minimum of 20 minutes of instruction per day — i.e., 60 hours per year). 


(1) For pupils who have accumulated fewer | — $50 per pupil per year if pupils 
than 240 hours of instruction in continue to receive at least 20 
French by the beginning of the school minutes per day. 
year. 

(2) For pupils who have accumulated — $110 per pupil per year if 
between 240 and 359 hours of pupils continue to receive at 
instruction in French by the beginning least 40 minutes per day. 


of the school year. — $50 per pupil per year if pupils 


continue to receive between 
20 and 40 minutes per day. 


— $0 if pupils do not take at 
least 20 minutes of French per 


day. 
(3) For pupils who have accumulated at — 150 per pupil per year if 
least 360 hours of instruction in French pupils continue to receive at 
by the beginning of the school year. least 40 minutes per day. 


— $50 per pupil per year if pupils 
continue to receive between 
20 and 40 minutes per day. 


— $0 if pupils do not take at 
least 20 minutes of French per 
day. 


IMMERSION PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Notwithstanding all of the above, where an elementary school pupil takes a 
program of French as a second language for not less than 135 minutes per day 
(i.e., at least 405 hours per year, which is half-time immersion or more), $150 
per pupil per year will be the amount recognized for grant purposes. 
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GRADES 9 AND 10 


(PREVIOUS FUNDING: $19.50 per pupil for a program of French of one or 
more credits and $39 per credit for other subjects taught in French). 


(1) For pupils who have accumulated fewer — $20 per credit 
than 360 hours of instruction in French 
by the beginning of the school year. 


(2) For pupils who have accumulated — $30 per credit 
between 360 and 539 hours of 
instruction in French by the beginning 
of the school year. 


(3) For pupils who have accumulated at — $40 per credit 
least 540 hours of instruction in French 
by the beginning of the school year. 


NOTE: Where another subject is taught using French as the language of 
instruction in a class for English-speaking students, the amount recognized for 
grant will be $50 per credit. 


GRADES 11,12 AND 13 


(PREVIOUS FUNDING: $19.50 per credit for a program of French of one or 
more credits, and $39 per credit for other subjects taught in French). 


(1) For pupils who have accumulated fewer — $20 per credit 
than 540 hours of instruction in French 
by the beginning of the school year. 


(2) For pupils who have accumulated — $30 per credit 
between 540 and 719 hours of 
instruction in French by the beginning 
of the school year. 


(3) For pupils who have accumulated at — $40 per credit 
least 720 hours of instruction in French 
by the beginning of the school year. 


NOTE: Where another subject is taught using French as the language of 
instruction in a class for English-speaking students, the amount recognized for 
grant will be $75 per credit. 
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Accumulated hours: basis for future grants 


Since funding in this program is based upon the concept of accumulated 
hours of French instruction, it is imperative that all school boards intending to 
make a submission for funds for September of 1977 move swiftly to establish 
the foundation upon which its grants will be calculated — i.e., the levels of 
accumulated hours to the end of June, 1977 for all pupils presently in its 
schools. 

This will be no small undertaking. But with a relatively simple organizational 
plan, it can certainly be achieved. Perhaps above all, it will require that a board 
begin almost immediately, so that most of the basic statistical information is 
collected before the end of the present school year. 

One way of approaching the task would be for the board to delegate 
responsibility to each school principal. The principal could be requested to give 
class lists to each teacher involved in French instruction, with space to indicate 
the number of accumulated hours of French instruction for each pupil up to the 
present time in the pupil’s school career. 

In turn, the teachers would then have the responsibility of compiling the 
actual figures — accumulated hours of French instruction — for each pupil, 
using the chart on page 10 of this booklet as a guide. 

In most respects, this task is a one-time experience. While “‘accumulated 
hours” will still have to be calculated in subsequent years, the process will be an 
“add-on” to the foundation statistics compiled in the initial year. 

Every school board is strongly urged to begin the foundation compilation as 
soon as possible, recognizing that funding for French-as-a-second-language will 
be based on these statistics beginning this coming September. 

More specific guidelines and information regarding the submission of this 
information to the Ministry will be forthcoming shortly. In the meantime, 
boards are encouraged to proceed with the collection of information from the 
school level. 


Program plans will be monitored 


To assist in the implementation of instructional programs, school boards will 
be required to submit to the Ministry of Education their immediate and long- 
term plans for programs in French as a second language. 

The Ministry will review the plans annually in terms of program structure, 
efficiency, elementary/secondary co-ordination, and program evaluation. 

Funding will be conditional upon Ministry approval of these plans. 

This monitoring process is an essential part of the new program. For school 
boards, it will obviously mean that programs will have to be planned carefully 
and thoroughly, and that there is a firm sense of direction especially in critical 
areas which will affect the quality of programs. 

Full details concerning the form and content of the program sub missions will 
be provided to school boards as soon as possible. In the meantime, boards are 
encouraged to proceed with preliminary preparation using their own experience 
and good judgement to guide them. 
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Examples of how the new funding plan will 
act as an incentive to improve and expand 
French programs 


The following examples are NOT intended to represent model programs. They 
are intended solely to illustrate how funding increases with accumulated hours. 


Example 1 


A minimal program 


Accumulated 
hours of 
French 


Amount Amount 


at the recognized recognized 
Minutes of beginning for grant for grant 
French of each under under 


per day school year old plan new plan 


$ $ 70 
$ 54.00 $ 50 
$ 54.00 $ 50 
Se L950 $ 20 
$ 19.50 $ 20 
$ 19.50 $7220 
i $ 19.50 $ 30 
ihe} 40 660 be hO.50 $ 30 


Points to note: 
(1) Total funding remains virtually the same as previously. 


(2) The total of 780 accumulated hours of French instruction falls far short of the minimum 
1,200 hours judged to be necessary for achieving the BASIC LEVEL of competency. 


jis 


Example 2 


Core program from grade 4 


Accumulated 


hours of 
French Amount Amount 
at the recognized recognized 
Minutes of beginning for grant for grant 
French of each under under 


per day school year old plan new plan 


Points to note: 
(1) Total funding increases significantly. 


(2) The accumulated hours of French instruction add up to the minimum 1,200 hours 
judged to be necessary for achieving the BASIC LEVEL of competency. 
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Example 3 


Core program from grade 1 


Accumulated 


hours of 
French Amount Amount 
at the recognized recognized 
Minutes beginning for grant for grant 
of French of each under under 
per day school year old plan new plan 


1 $ 20 
2 $ tke) 
3 $ ne ELMS) 
4 $ $ 110 
2 $ $ 150 
6 $ $ 150 
7 $ $ 150 
8 $ $ 150 
9 $ $ 40 
10 $ $ 640 
11 $ $ 40 
i2 $ $ 40 
13 40 $ $ 40 


Points to note: 

(1) Total funding more than doubles. 

(2) The accumulated hours of French instruction exceed the minimum 1,200 hours judged 
to be necessary for achieving the BASIC LEVEL of competency. 
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Example 4 


Immersion French in elementary grades 


Accumulated 
hours of 
French Amount Amount 
at the recognized recognized 
Minutes beginning for grant for grant 
of French of each under under 
per day school year old plan new plan 


Points to note: 
(1) Total funding increases dramatically. 


(2) The accumulated hours of French instruction are approaching the minimum 5,000 hours 
judged to be necessary for achieving the TOP LEVEL of competency. 
(3) The grade 6 graduates will not, despite this immersion program, speak a mature Fienen 


later as adults unless there is a maintenance/maturing program provided for them in 
subsequent grades. 
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Example 5 


Core program in grades 4 and 5, followed by an Extended program in grades 6 
through 13 


Accumulated 
hours of 
French Amount Amount 
at the recognized recognized 
Minutes of beginning for grant for grant 
French of each under under 
per day school year old plan new plan 


— 
© 


110 
110 
150 
150 

90 

90 
its 
bLS 


80 


13 80 


115 
Points to note: 


2160 $562.50 $1,115 
(1) Total funding nearly doubles. 


(2) The accumulated hours of French instruction exceed the minimum 2,100 hours judged 
to be necessary for achieving the MIDDLE LEVEL of competency. 


Se se) 4S SE) 1S) Se) Ser SY GE CES 


Pe) 


Example 6 


Core program from grade 4, then full immersion in grades 6 through 8, then 
half-time immersion in secondary school (i.e., one French credit plus 3 other 
subjects taught in French) 


Accumulated 
hours of 


French Amount Amount 
at the recognized recognized 
Minutes beginning for grant for grant 
of French of each under under 


per day school year old plan new plan 


$ 54.00 
$ 54.00 
$ 54.00 
$ 54.00 
$ 54.00 
$136.50 
$136.50 
$136.50 
$136.50 
$136.50 


Points to note: 
(1) Total funding nearly doubles. 


(2) The accumulated hours of French instruction exceed the minimum 5,000 hours judged 
to be necessary for achieving the TOP LEVEL of competency. 


Se “Se We) Se Se) see see) seep ee) SE) 


$1,805 
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Curriculum and supplemental 
materials to be developed 


Obviously, a vital ingredient to improving the teaching and learning of French 
as a second language is the curriculum itself, and the various supplemental 
instructional aids and materials required by teachers to maximize their 
effectiveness. 

There is much to be done in this area. Recognizing that individual school 
boards will retain the flexibility to choose their own combinations of French 
programs and to choose the particular grade levels that will be involved, the 
Ministry of Education will provide appropriate curriculum materials to boards 
which can be adapted for local use. 

Several specific initiatives are to be undertaken immediately, including the 
following: 

(1) Preparation will begin at once on contemporary curriculum guidelines to 
give specific guidance and assistance to school boards and to teachers. This will 
be a vast undertaking. As a start, the four areas to receive attention will be: (a) 
for Immersion Programs beginning in the Primary Division, (b) for Immersion 
Programs beginning in the Intermediate Division, (c) for Core Programs 
beginning in the Primary Division, and (d) for Core Programs beginning in the 
Junior Division. In keeping with the Ministry’s overall curriculum policy, 
talented teachers and other French specialists will be called upon to contribute 
fully to the development of these and subsequent curriculum guidelines. 

(2) Recognizing that a number of Ontario school boards have already carried 
out a great deal of excellent curriculum development work on their own, the 
Ministry will solicit the co-operation of such boards in sharing existing materials 
with other boards. Where arrangements can be made, the Ministry will reprint 
good materials developed by school boards and distribute them Province-wide. 

(3) More local curriculum development will be encouraged through funds 
from the Learning Materials Development Plan. 

(4) Also through funds from the Learning Materials Development Plan, 
Canadian publishers and suppliers will be encouraged to develop new 
instructional materials of all types. 

(5) Resource guides will be compiled to inform teachers of instructional 
materials that are presently available, including records, tapes, prints, visuals and 
the like. Basic teaching materials will be listed in Circular 14 for French 
programs at all levels, grades 1 to 13. 

All curriculum development at the Ministerial level and at the local level 
should place great emphasis on acquiring French language skills within a 
Canadian context. As stated earlier, it is important that our young people be 
given full opportunities to acquire at least a basic empathy with French-speaking 
Canadians and an understanding of their culture and aspirations. 
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Additional grants for 
French rooms in elementary schools 


An integral part of this overall plan is the availability of additional special 
grants in the amount of $1,000 each to tansform vacant classrooms in 
elementary schools into French learning centres for all types of programs — 
Core, Extended and Immersion. 

At present, French is frequently taught to elementary school children by 
travelling teachers who move from school to school and from classroom to 
classroom. In a given school, if the teacher must move from room to room, 
instructional effectiveness is often severely hampered. 

Through the new $1,000 grants, school boards will be able to provide a 
“home base”’ for teachers of French in those schools where vacant classrooms 
exist. The funds are intended for the purchase of equipment and supplies to 
transform such rooms into centres where French is /ived as well as learned. 

Provision of these centres will result in an atmosphere much more conducive 
to learning the language. Audio-visual equipment and teaching aids will be 
instantly accessible. The furniture can be arranged to suit teaching methods. 
Teachers will be able to develop displays of pictures, periodicals, maps, books, 
posters and games. There will be a place to display the work of pupils. Mini- 
stores or stage settings can be created for acting out dialogues and scenes. 

Spent wisely, the special grants for the creation of such centres can, in 
themselves, bring about a significant improvement in the teaching and learning 
of French at the elementary school level. 


Teacher supply: A plan of action 


A major key to improving and expanding French instructional programs will 
be the continuing provision of competent, creative, dedicated teachers. 

As the emphasis on French instruction increases across Ontario over the next 
two or three years and beyond, the demand for such teachers will obviously 
increase. To ensure that the demand is met will be a challenge, though not an 
insurmountable one. 

Even at present, several hundred newly-qualified teachers capable of teaching 
French are emerging from teacher training institutions each year. The new 
increased focus on French programs will itself be a factor in attracting even more 
candidates into teacher training programs for French as a second language. 

In addition, there are today in Ontario large numbers of teachers who are 
qualified and able to teach French, but who have opted to teach other subjects. 
It is anticipated that a significant number of such teachers will be attracted back 
to French because of the increased emphasis on French and the improved 
“working conditions” that can be expected to develop. 


Ze 


Nonetheless, further direct action is imperative, and is being initiated, in 
order to increase the number of classroom teachers capable of teaching French, 
not only in Core Programs but also in Extended and Immersion Programs which 
involve teaching subjects other than French in French. 

Seven specific and significant steps are being taken immediately. As time 
moves on, and as experience is gained in all aspects of the new program, it is 
fully anticipated that further advancements and refinements will develop. But 
now, at the starting point, the seven initial steps are these: 

(1) A new year-round “French immersion centre” will be established for the 
purpose of upgrading fluency in French among practising teachers and teachers- 
in-training. 

(2) Financial support will be provided in the form of travel, tuition and 
accommodation for persons attending the new “French immersion centre.” 

(3) At the Toronto campus of the Ontario Teacher Education College (which 
is operated by the Ministry of Education) there will be added to existing 
programs an immersion-type program specifically for teachers-in-training who 
wish to pursue positions in immersion French. Other teacher-training 
institutions, namely Faculties of Education operated by various Ontario 
universities, will be encouraged to investigate the possibility of doing the same in 
future years. 

(4) Ministry-sponsored summer courses for teachers of French at the 
elementary school level will be expanded. At present, elementary school teachers 
may earn Specialist Certificates in such areas as Art, Music and Primary; the 
categories will now be extended to include French. Until now, the basic 
requirement for teachers to teach French as a second language has been a single 
summer course; there will now be added two additional courses leading to 
advanced degrees of specialty, the third course qualifying a teacher for a full- 
fledged Specialist Certificate at the elementary school level. 

(5) An active and meaningful communication program is being initiated at once, 
directed to university students. The objective: to explain clearly the 
Opportunities and challenges that exist for those who are considering a teaching 
career involving instruction in French. 

(6) Admittance requirements to the highly-successful 5-week summer French 
immersion course conducted by the Ontario Ministry of Education at Compton, 
Quebec, will be broadened. Enrolment in this program, which involves a total 
immersion experience, has heretofore been limited primarily to Ontario teachers 
presently teaching French; henceforth, promising future teachers of French will 
be actively considered for admission. 

(7) Teacher-training institutions will be strongly encouraged by the Ministry 
of Education to consider several additional ideas aimed at improving the 
preparation of qualified teachers for programs in French as a second language. 
For example, there is the suggestion that prospective French teachers be advised 
to live in a French milieu for at least four months. Another proposal is that 
more extensive practice-teaching experiences in French be provided. A further 
suggestion will be to consider rearranging timetables so as to enable more 
teachers-in-training to capitalize on programs leading to positions involving 
French instruction. 
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Taken together, these seven specific steps — in addition to the natural 
attraction of present or ex-teachers qualified for French instruction back to 
French — can be expected to minimize supply-and-demand problems for 
qualified persons to answer the anticipated need for teachers. 

It should be especially noted that great caution should be exercised to ensure 
that French-language schools are not adversely affected. As school boards plan 
their staffing for programs in French as a second language, it is imperative that 
the availability of teachers for French-language schools not be diminished. This 
matter is presently under serious consideration by the Ministry, and school 
boards are urged to pay urgent attention to it. 

It would be naive to suggest that there may not be difficulties, at least for 
some school boards, in attracting the desired number of teachers. For example, 
depending upon geographic location, some boards may have problems in filling 
specific positions in particular areas. This, of course, is a problem often faced by 
school boards in other subject areas, and French may be no different. 

However, generally speaking, the provision of competent, dedicated and 
creative teachers to meet the anticipated need should not be an insurmountable 
problem. Indeed, the clear enunciation of the career opportunities that will 
exist, and the commitment of all involved, can reasonably be expected to ensure 
that the introduction or expansion of French programs will not be held back 
because of a lack of qualified teachers. 

There is another question related to the supply-and-demand situation which 
will inevitably and understandably be raised: Will the expansion of French- 
language programs result in a possible displacement of unilingual anglophone 
teachers? The sincerity of the question cannot be doubted. However, careful 
analysis leads to the conclusion that any potential problems of this nature can be 
minimized. 

There are several factors which lead to this conclusion. It should be realized 
that, while many school boards will begin expanding their French programs even 
in the 1977-78 school year, the major impact will emerge gradually over the next 
several years. Normal attrition, combined with careful advance planning on the 
part of school boards, will alone be enough to keep possible displacement 
problems to a minimum. In addition, the possibility of attendance at short 
French immersion courses will in some cases be enough to upgrade French 
facility to permit teachers to switch into Core French programs where this is 
desired. 


Additional copies of this booklet are available from 


Communication Services Branch 
Ministry of Education 

Mowat Block 

Queen's Park 

Toronto, Ontario 

M7A IL2 


Tel: (416) 965-6407 
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